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dii^assing professional developaent nf- vocational educators within 
the context of the ilndustry-educatioV cooperation Boveaent an£l 
coBBunity*iiide collaborative councils: (1) an assess?9ent of the v^jor 
changes in the aarketpiace as a reguireaent for occupational 
planning; (2) an^^^ of econoaic policies and the problem of 

the unskilled and underemployed; (3) an analysis of two major ' 
community support systeas to the education/work effort; and (4) 
suggested council* vocational education initiat'ives in professional 
development. (BH) 
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One of the major developments in the effort to bring the workplace and educa- 
tion into phase during. the current decade has been the formation of community based 
councils, (primarily Industry-Education Councils and. Work-Education Councils), 
mechanisms for joint businessyiabor/government/education cooperative initiatives. 
For the most part, these councils have focused their efforts on easing the transi- 
tion of youth from education to work. The changi.ng marketplace and entry require- 
ments for work have created formidable problems for education, the primary delivery 
system for industry's labor supply, in preparing youth for a productive role in the 
world of work. ' „ ' 

The careeir education movement of the seventies dramatized the need for industry 
(i.e. business, labor, government, agriculture, and the professions) and education 
to develop an effective alliance in preparing young people for thei'r economic role. 
Industry-Education Councils, Community Advisory Councils on Career Eaucation^ and , 
Education-Work Councils have been organized in recent years to assist educational 
institutions in career educatidji, staff /curriculum development, career guidance, 
occupational information, school-based job placement, and student, work experience. 
Descriptions of programs and projects in these educatioh/work related ,ai-eas are 
ht«hlighted in such publications as: Industry-Education Councils; A Handbook 
(National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation - 1975), Volunteer Industry 
Involvement in Public Education (Samuel M. Burt and Leon K. Lessinger - 1970 ; , . 
I ndustry/Education Community Councils , (The National Institute of Education - 1977), 
and The, Boundless Resource (Willard Wirtz - 1975). 

^ ' ' ■ • 

'Vocational education can benefit significantly from the experience gained In 
education/work by the variety of community- wide advisory councils cited previously. 
An important step in the process is to have vocational educators identify with the 
career education concept, i.e., a broad educational, process in which students at 
all levels receive information and gain thos? experiences designed to prepare them , 
for a productive role in work. Vocational education has a significant role to play 
in the career education effort by providing studentfv with specific vocational skills 
for entry into the occupational society. In addition to meeting immediate manpower 
needs, vocational education prepares .students for life tijne working careers. It s 
mission, therefore, has. a direct relationship to career education. .This point can 
be illustrated by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education description 
of what it considers to be a "unified system of education": 

Occupational preparation should begin in the elementary school 
where the child should receive a realistic picture" of work. 
In junior high school, the student should be exposed to a full 
range of occupational choices. In senior high school, the - 
student shoulH hr nrepared for the occupation of hf ^ choice, 
not" necessar to a single job, but a "fa :f 

occtipatio'- .nts, except those prt 'lege, 

shoul'^ ' . entry level jobs.^ 

lotto Pragan J. "Bridging the Vnoatl onal Gap",. AFL-CIO American Federationisl^. 

(July, 1969) c-JJ 
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From this general backdrop of community based advisory councils and their 
relationship to education and work to date, we can examine zhe potential oppor- 
tunities that exist for vocational educators to enhance their professional develop- 
ment and, therefore, their capability to help prepare youth for work, "Vocational 
educators are, for the most part, competent people pursuing their jobs as they see 
them. "2 However, there are constraints within the existing system that inhibit 
chan^. As a result, experimentation and innovation too often have come from 
outside the system. Industry -Education Councils and other community wide advisory 
mechanisms offer vocational educators the type of linkage to the workplace that 
can lead to effective programmatic change consistent with employer expectations. 

Whatever is suggested relative to professional staff development for vocational 
educators is with an understanding of the assets they bring to the school -to-work 
connection: 

* They have accepted and long provided leadership for that part of our edu- 
cational system related to the world of work. 

* They know from personal experience about the world outside the classroom.. 

( 

* They have made and used studies related to the preparation of youth for jobs.. 

* They have worked with community groups and agencies to develop cooperative 
prograuns .3 

There are four areas that will be considered in discussing .professional develop- 
ment of vocational educators within the context of the industry-education cooperation 
movement and community wide collaborative councils: 

* An assessmert of the major changes in the marketplace as a requirement for 
occupational planning ^ ^ 

* An exaini nation of economic policies and the problem of the unskilled and 
underemployed 

* An analysis of two major community support systems to the education/ work 
effort 

Suggested Council-Vocational Education initiatives in professional develop- 
ment - 

The National Marketplace As A Baseline for Occupational Plannin g 

Vocational education is a component of a "system" in which programs must be 
designed and developed based on a systems approach: (l) needs assessment, (2) 
goals and objectives, (3) plan, {k) implement, (5) evaluate. A needs assei^sment 
requires an analysis of the marketplace in tem^s of major changes that will continue 



^ar A. Levi tan. Garth L# Mangum, Rsty Marshall, Human Resources and Labor 
Markets (New York: Harper Row, Publishers, 1973) r P. 1^. 

3Harold S. Rcsnick, "Developing Staff for Career Education", School Shop , 
(March 1978); p. 27. ' „. ^ ' : 
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to impact on vocational education planning. Community based advisory councils have 
.Incorporated national marketplace data into occupational information systems in their 
work with educational Institutions iji career education' and job placement projects, 
for example. Vocational educators need to understand the implications of market- 
place changes on the school -to-work transition for youth on a national scale* 

1. Technological Changes - The efficiency of our. market economy is measured 
b;^ productivity, the relation of output to one or more of the inputs labor, 
capital, and material resources. "Trends over the past 25 years have reflected 
an annual productivity rate 3-2 percent for the total private economy."^ 
Technological advances during this period have, to a large extent, resulted in a 
ICO percent increase in productivity a doublinf^ of^the output per hour of goods 
and services. Technology is the basis of increased 'productivity, and it was in 
agriculture, for example, that, technological, changes increased productivity to the 
point where there has been a loss of jobs in this' sector at a rate of 200,000 during 
the past two decades. Oth^^r occupations have undergone significant changes due to 
technological advances. How will vocational education respond? 

2, Occupational Changes from Goods to Services - Shortly after the turn of 
the century, only three in every ten workei^ in the nation were engaged in service 
industries, and. seven out of ten were involved in the production of goods. Ry 
1950, there was an approximate balance in ^employment between goods and services; 
By 1968, the proportions had shifted so that si < out of ten were employed in the 
service sector. "By 19^0, vrith the rising predominance of services, close to seven 
in every ten workers will be in the service industries. "5 The youth entering the 
labor force during the next decade will be confronted wi^ h a situation that represents- 
the exact reversal of the proportions between goods and service jobs in 19OO. There 
has been a shift to services, and we ^e witnessing the rise of the public sector 

as a major area of employment. 

Altogether, the goods -producing industries (agriculture, mining, construc- 
tion, manufacturing) employed 29 million workers in I96B, and the number is expected 
to rise to 31^6 million by 1980. Yet their share in total employment will decline 
to below 32 percent in 1980^ from about 36 percent in I968. Within the service- 
producing sector, the most important growth area in employment since the end of 
World War II has been government (local, state, and fedeyiai). One out of e\2ry 
six workers today is employed by one of 80,000 or more governmental entities. All 
Tcategories of the service-producing industries (transportation and utilities, trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate, services — professional, personal, l*njs.iness, 
and ,govermient) have increased their share in totauL employment over the past three 
decades- What is apparent is that if an industrial society is defined in terms of . 
a goods-producing society -- if manufacturing is a key factor in shaping the character 
of its labor force -- then this nation can no longer be considered an industrial 
society. 

The changes' in the patterns of occupations the kind of work peopn. io 
are significant. This nation has become a white-collar society. Since 1920, 
the white-collar group V 3 been the fastest growing occuj^tional group in the labor 

^^Jerome M. Rosow, The Worker and the Job; Coping With Change (Englewood Cliffs^, 
N.J. 2 Prentice -Hall, Inc., 197^), p. 1^. T ' 

SDaniel Bell, The Coming of the Post -Industrial Society; A Venture in Social 
Jlorecastjr^g (Npw Yn- rki Ba^c ^ln Rnoks, Inc., 1973), r» 1-^9 ■ ^ '"^ ^ 
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force, and' this trend ..will continue. We witnessed a turning point in 1956 for 
the first time, this group exceeded the employment of blue-collar workers. At the 
end of this'decade, the ratio is expected to 'be about 50 favor of the white-collar, 
workers. 

Skill requirements are increasing. In 1900, unskilled workers outnumbered 
managers and professionals; there were more household servants than professional 
workers; and one of every three blue-collar laborers lacked a skill. "Today, 
there are five managers and professionals for every unskilled worker? there are 
ten professionals for every household servant; and craftsmen and semi-skilled 
workers make up seven-eighths of the blue-collar work force, 6 in view of these 
developments, how will vocational education respond in preparing youth for work? 

3. Geographic Changes - Economically, the United States is a vast. common 
market consisting of disparate areas: that are growing at vastly different rates. 
•'As new markets spring up, the region (the South) begins to attract a broad array 
of industries from manufacturing to all of its financial , advertising, wholesaling, 
printing, and other support services. The "new market" areas are primarily in 
the South and Southwest where employment apportunities are growing at a significant 
rate as industry taskes advantage of good climate and cheap land, and the availability 
of skills, metterials and space. ^ 

The mobility of business is demonstrated by one out of six jobs today being 
located in three states California, Texas, and Florida. These states generate 
one out of five gross national product dollaris and, along with the five Rocky 
Mountain States, have doubled their employment since World War II. /During the next 
decade, it will be difficult to determine where the geographic ball will bounce. 
The imlustrial Northeast and Nidwest growth rates in employment, population, and 
personal income are rapidly slipping — they are areas losing momentum.. The 
migration of industry from the high-cost urbanized North to the low-cost rural South . 
cortfronts southern schools with the necessity of preparing youth for* employment 
in a very mobile market. It also raises the point* of the manpower delivery system 
developing programs that provide youth with skills that, are needed by industry when 
it considers a site for its operation. 

Educational Changes - The educational preparation of young people has under- 
gone a major transformation over the past half century — "the proportion of employed 
people with a com pleted secondary education has changed' from a minority to a sub- 
stantial majority. "^^ Consider the following data: In 1920, approximately one in 
six of the relevant age group graduated from high p.ohool. In 1970 the figure was 
about four out of five. The past half century has witnessed a dramatic change in 
the educational level of Amei^ican workers.. Instead of terminating formal education 
after elementary school, a predoininant. number of young people now entering the labor 
force have at least a high school diploma, and-^about half of all high sc'iool graduates 
are continuing with post secondary education, with one out of fi v6r obtaining at lea^t 
a college degre^. ► 

^Sar Tevitan and William Johnston, "Changes in Work: More Evolution than 
Revolutioi , * Manpower (Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Labor, Septembei;^ 1.973) t 
p. 5. 

7"The Second Gr^at Mar Between the States," Business Week (May 17 • 1976), p. 92. 

^St anley E . Seasho re , "The Futu re of_Wark.: HoiL Tt M ay ilhaiige_andJrfJiat^ It May 

Mean," TT l^ Report (Ithaca., N.Y.: New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Halations, 1975) • P» 10. 
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The extra investment in increased education has given rise to increased 
expectations which h^ve not been met in practice. As a result, for many workers, 
education has not 'oeen the route to productive job opportunities. The median number 
of school years completed in the U.S. in 197^*' was 12.5. With the educational level 
incrfeasing, a number of workers feel that their skills are underutilized on the job, 
and this is particularly evident among younger workers who have some college back- 
ground. 

At the same time, educational requirements will continue to rise steadily 
even for clerical and blue-collar workers. "9 Further, the match between college 
graduate.^ and job openings is not encouraging in the short or long term. Between 
1980 ana 1985, college graduates will exceed demand by about 10 percent. Bya985; 
less than 20 percent of all jobs will require a four year college degree. 

Two out of five American youths, i.e., 50 percent- of those who finish high 
school, attend post se-ondary institutions, and half of these graduate. However, 
four out of^five still must obtain marketable skills in high school, two year 
community colleges, .apprenticeship programs, on-the job training, uncompleted college 
programs, or some type of remedial training. Further, approximately 15 percent of 
high school youth and 3 percfent of adults have been enroll ed in vocational education 
programs. It follows that the ;small number of non-college bound rece^iving appropriate 
prepara'tion for work has been a major factor in the demand for remedial manpower 
programs. What adjustments in the school program will be required to meet 'these 
changes? 

I* . " ^ 

5. Income Changes - During the pa^t 15 years, income<>has advanced at a good 
clip. Between 1960-7/1-, the median family income rose 35 percent after cost of 
living adjustments. With the standard of living steadily rising in the nation, 
there ha? been'an increase in the demand* for products and, to a much greater degree, 
services. The market place has now taken on the characteristics of an income 
service demand economy with a growth of jobs primarily in the service sector. 

Here again the educational system must respond to this major employment development. 

6. Population Changes - Women's liberation, the pillj and increased fejaale 
participation in the labor force came tog^her in recent years, accounting for a 
sharp reduction in births. The elementary schools have I'elt the initial impact 
of this development. A declining birth rate will have a ripple effect that is 
expected to be felt in the high schools , in 1977, according to the U.S. Office of 
Education. The drop-off in the birth rate will have an effect on colleges and 
universities by the early 1980*s, but the changes in post-secondary enrollr.ents 
are speculative, since only about 30 pejrcent of 18 to 2^ year-olds are presently 
enrolled in school ^and, oldfer people tend increasingly to enter or return 'to college. 

ti 

Declining enrollments inevitably reduce the demand for teachers, despite 
modest chanjges in student-teacher ratios, that help to offset some of the decrease. 
Continued swings of considerable magnitude in the size of elementary, high school, 
and college populations are in prospect during the remainder of the century. There- 
fore, operating at a low level of births raises the issue of ••quality"- rather than 
"quantity" in American education.- . ° 

■ . /' ■ 

^Irving H. Buchen,- "The Job Market, 1975-85," ylntellect (December, 197^), 
p. 183. • . . - 
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7. Manpower Changes - By l^BO, there will be 100 million people available for 
work. A significant number represent the post-war baby crop. Even though the American 
economy enjoyed a long period of rapid expansion in the 1960's, reinforced by addi- 
tional needs for manpower by the armed forces, the large increase in the number of 
teenagers and young people raised the question as to whether or not the economy can 
sustain sufficient growth into the 1930*s to provide jobs for the- available workers/^ 
In addition to the. probable lack of jobs, composition of the labor fotce bears analysis • 

Women now constitute almost ^K) percent of . the total work force. By 19B0, it 
is expected ^ that one out of two workers will be female. The impact will be most— . 
noticeable i'h the services sector where female participation, has been traditionally 
centered. Two out of three women who work are married, and women with pre-teenage 
children are entering the labor force at a significant rate. Women have always 
worked for economic reasons, but now, superimposed on the economic motive, is the 
formidalhe psychological factor of self-realization. The impact is changing work 
values al .lost as muchr as the nature of- the family. 

■ ■ 

• - ^ Blacks constitute another major part 'Of the changing labor force. Since World 
War II, there has been a marked and relative improvement in the employment, income, 
and educatior. of blacks relative to whites due to a number of factors: - a widespread 
public concern to reduce and remove long-estab] ished 'discriminatory practices, the 
more favorable geographic distribution of the black population, and the lack of any 
competing labor source. Yet, the lowei- level of black family income and the small 
proportion of blacks going on to higher educati on, for example, constitute disadvantages 
that continue to affect many blacks. By 1980, one out of ^even workers will be 
black. Along with women, blacks constitute a significant element in^the labor force. 

These, then, are the major changes that i'orm a critical mass during the next 
decade. It follows that efforts to develop a vocational education delivery system 
to improve the transition from school -to-work must take into account ea'^ch of these 
factors. 

Economic Policies and the Problem of the Unskilled and Underemployed 

In the previous analysis of the changes in patterns of occupation, it was noted 
that skill requirements ^re increasing. Consider the implications of this trend at 
a point where there is growing concern about students achieving minimal compet^cy 
in the basic skills. " A' number of students ipxiting J'rom secondary schools today 
cannot write coherent sentences or handle simple arithmetic which pos^'^Zj problems 
for entry into semi-skilled or skilled employment. 

Opting for unskilled jobs in our economic system is unrealistic .particularly 
for teenagers in view of conflicting national economic policies.. 

The national effort to undertake a. policy of full employment , based on sizable 
federal government expenditures that are designed to stimulate the economy and help 
.generate Jabs, poses problems when combined with an investment credit to stimulate 
ind^^strial expansion and a policy of a minimum wa^e. Increases in minimum wages, 
along with the investment credit to inoustry stimulating automation, has resulted 
in the eliminating of many low-paying unskilled jobs. The opportunity for unskilled 
teenagers to enter the economic system has become remote. Simple antj repetitive 
jobs have been replaced by jobs requiring higher skill levels. •'Vic are developing 
a situation where a growing percentage of our society will not be able to find a .• 
job within' their mental capability. Those who are working will increasingly resent 
-Jjelng taxed to ralsfe-mofle^-to support those who are not working.^'^O 

lORobert Kahn, ''Is It Too Many People or the Wrong Kind of Work,*' Business' 
and Society Review (Summ^er 1976), p. 35« ' ■ ' ' 
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Consider this problem along with the growing underutil ization of college 
graduates. One study based' on 1971 data and using the median years of schooling 
for occupations as a standard, showed that 58 percent of college graduates were 
underutilized. "The Carnegie Commission ^report "College Graduates and Jobs" 
estinj^ted that 25 percent of all college graduates in the seventies would be 
employed in jobs previously performed by non-coll«ge graduates. "^l-' Among the 
conclusions reached in the study^was the point, that as prospects for post 
secondairy graduates become increasingly clouded, in terms of indeterminate 
occupational destinations and practical doubts about returns on investment, more 
and more emphasis hats been placed on specific vocational preparation. 

These serious imbalances taking place in the labor market -present a situation 
in which the.re continues to be a steady 'Uecline in the availability of unskilled 
entry level jobs for teenage youth and the increasing disjunction between educa- 
tional opportunity and upper-grade jobs leading to underemployment, i.e., the chronic 
underutilization of education, skills, and human resources. Both conditions are 
beginning to create a series of potentially grave economic, social, and political 
problems. ■ , ' , 

. Trends in Council Foroation at the Local Level . ^ 

It is important eX this point' to discuss the state of the art relative to the 
■scope of community based advisory councils in-the area of education and work. ^Two 
distinct types of organizations are emerging the Industry-Education Council and 
the Work-Education Council, with capabilities to assist vocational educators in 
their professional development.' The functions of each of these organizations pose 
a number of issues that will need to be addressed by vocational educators. 

Before describing the major objectives of these communirty wide mechanisms, the^ 
role or vocational educatiOvrT advisory committees bears'Sa^camination, It is recognized 
that vocational education advisory committees have specific functions which do not 
conflict with the purposes of either the Industry-Education or Work-EducatiiDn Councils. 
Tlie American Vocational Association has outlined the areas of advisory committee 
involvement in education in its booklet "The Advisory Committee and Vocational 
Education": occupational surveys, verification of course content, and support 
for proposed legislation. Community^ wide ac^^isory councils have the capability 
"to assist vocational advisory groups and other advisory committees within a typical 
school district or in post secondary education in their initiatives. To date, 
there has been minimal liaison between vocational education advisory committees and 
councils. One could assume that this condition exists because vocational educators 
do nof fully ^understand the scope. and objectives of the councils. It follows that 
Councils and vocational, education advisory committees need to work closely in view 
of short and long term efforts required" to ease youth's transition to wor!.. 

__„I-ndus^t^ry-Edu<3at-3-Ofi-and-Vfork:=:EdiroiLtiWT^ of decision-makers from 

business, labor, government, education and the professions. Thiey are top echelon 
representatives who have the authority to allocate resources^ — .personnel , equip- 
ment, facilities — in suppbrt of an education/ work project.' Vocational education 
advisory committees, for the most part, are not composed of senior level managerial/ 
professional types and thus not able to channel iin organization's resources for a 

"TlTvar Berg and Harcia Freedman, ."The American Workplace: Illusions and 
Realities," Cjiange (November 1977) , p. 2'6, ' 
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project as^readily as a Council. Therefore, an advisory committee's linkage to a 
' council -organization offers the potential of assistance in facilitating the accompli;5h- 
ment of a committee's objective. Since committees and councils are assisting educa- 
tion iri preparing youth, for entry into the workplace, the need ^f or an. on-going goop- 
• erative working relationship is essential. 

'Industry-Education and Work-Education Councils^ me^aX-di-fferent'Th^^ to different 
people. While both types of cofhmuni_ty,.:wide--axivisory groups undertake diversified 
programs, there are, however7"~cTeaxly defined m^^ssions for each category of councils. 

Industry-Sducation Councils operate" under a variety of names such as Community 
Advisory Council on Career Education, Business-Industry-Community-Education-Partner- 
ship, and Business, aod Education Council. They have come into Joeing during the past " 
decade, not primarily through the initiative of educators, and have focused on the 
total school program, rather than any particular discipline. "Although in their 
earliest days, some of these organizations . were formed to improve educational programs 
in speci fic fields, most are now embracing the "career education" concept. "1? Ihc. 
worlljng wiih schools in implementing career education, Industry-Education Counci] s 
are helping to stimulate ..change in the curricul^Jih and parti c-ipating in staff develop- 
ment programs/tfesigned to provide educators with needed skills and instructional 
materials. , ^ • ' 

Preparation for work, using the school based model in career education with 
its career ^awareness/exploration/preparati on phases, begins 'at- the elementary 
school level. Business/iabor/government/education and the home/family structure 
work as a consortium of effort in helping students in their career choices which 
include opportunities for self assessment, \inderstanding the-n^lationship of subject 
areas to career fields or clusters, and availability of occupational information on , 
the current and projected employment opportunities locally, regionally, and nationally. 
Once the student reaches the senior high school level, he/she would chose preparation 
for post secondary education or a marketable (specific occupational) skill ,. . Students-- 
become aware of and explore occupations .within the 15 career cluster system developed 
by the U.S. Office of Education. Vocational education Kould have the major role of 
providing the marketable skills training within the I3 career cluster framework at 
the senior hig-h- school under the career education concept , -- one Hhich includes 
.youth mobility, in a national marketplace . .^^^"^ 

Thus, the 'Industry-Education Council and the elementafy/secondary schools have 
been pirsuing a long term incrementaL-effort'Tirrefocusing e^ducation and the broader 
community in wa^s_jth&t-wilrl'nTerp individuals develop skills (basic academic, decision- 
''_jnaki-flgT^o'b''seeking^ job getting, job holding) and attituf^es as preparation for paid 
and/or unpaid work. Vocational education's commitment to Iproviding an instructional ■ ^ 
program oriented toward the I5 career cluster system to meet the needs of a^segmeUf'T^ 
of the student body* primarily at tho secondary school level j^jxld-be^aTTormidable 
undertaking, one which has yet to be realized on . a-^natixmaX scale. Ondertaking 
this course of action poses a major- issue for vocational education when one considers 
its current' role and the emergence of the Ko.;k-Education Councils. 



-^2paul E. Bartc*., Sue B. Bobrow, John J. Walsh, I ndustry/Sducation^Community 
Councils (National Institute of Education, .December .1977) , p. 120. v 



The -Boundlesfe Resource by Willard Wirtz suggested anpther approach in 'easing 
youth's transition' from s.ch^ool'^to-work tlirotigh the formation of community Work- 
Educax'ion Councils • -This .community widT:-?fnecl;mnism ic—fe^ng developed at 'a namber 
of sites through'out'^ihfe nation uryftei^ a U .S.- De^5Ptment of I-ahor/Ngttional Manpower 
Institute owith a mission in cducation/work oriented to the: improvement of counsel- 
ing/guidance* activities; development of local occupational information, a school 
placement service and foilow-up systetn, and effective "education-experience progranR** 
i.e. J new methods of alternating education anS experience. 

The Education-Work .Councils eijiphasize the 'process' "collaboration" between insti- 
t-utions and agencies. ' Tj:iere are'a number of significant differences in scope and 
objectives of the Education-Work and Industry-Education Councils. -The latter group 
channel*:; the key volunteer resources of a community into the schools to" improve the 
total educational program . 'There are areas of interest in addition to career edu- 
cation, e.g. , economic/consume^r education, educational jnanagement, that engage a 
typical Industry- Education Council. The Education- Work Council's primary focus is 
on problems of transition from school- to-work for 1^-^21^^ year olds. As such, youth . 
employment .and local manpower needs are priority on a Council's agenda. ^ 

" Linkages with vocational educatian advisory committees, Comprehensive Employ- 
ment Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors and other ^manpower agencies are required 
for Education-Work Councils. Vocational education working cooperatively with these 
councils and other manpower services groups are making efforts to ^eet local employer 
manpower needs. ^ " ' ' . , ' • 

The Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 3 977 adds r^nother dimension 
to the school -to-work transition. ^Jach type of oommunit;y wide council organization, 
has an opportunity to participate in YEDPA. However, the Education-Work Council 
would be a more appropriate vehicle to implement YEDPA legislation in view of its 
orientation to loca] youth employment and-manpower needs. , ^ 

This discussion ^of fndus'lry-Education and Education-Work Councils points up 
two major moyeineiits^ n ediacation/work that have important implications for vocational 
educationr^The ]ong teiTn implementation of the oareer education congept irto the, 
-tt5tal school program,* having as its central core,??^?® individual's preparation for 
work for a rAtional marketplace through careier choice, would require vocational 
education to provide .marketable skills training within the 15 career cluster system. 
As pointed out previously, Industry-Education Council's have considered career edu- 
cation as the top priority in their education/work efforts , Yet, vocational educa- 
tion is confronted with responding to" local manpower needs and cooperating with CETA 
prime sponsors, for example, which aro more appropriate areas fo^ Education-Work 
Councils". Reconciling short a'nd long, term e/lucation/work goals on th?.part of 
vocational educators must be addressed at this time. • ' * . \ 

Sug/ested Opf/ions for the Professional Development of Vocational Educators 

Industry-Education and Work-Education Councils . cajn assist in the professional 
development of prof essional educators recognizing the changer* in the marketplace 
confronting schools over the next decade and in the context of long and short term 
needs in education/work. The following are areas in which opportunities axe most 
realistic: ■ . 



1. Occupatlonar Information - Community wide advisory councils are developing 
oc cu la t » nal info rmat ion systems ip support of a variety of educg-t ion/ work 
initiatives, Occupatloiial informatXpn (local, regional, state, and n/itional) 
needs to be readily accessed by vocational educators in planning occupational' 
training prograiiis. A vocational education advisory committee working closely 
With a commuitity wide council can help develop occupativOnal information 
dissemination procedures for vocational education, CpunciiiS have initiated 
. or assisted' in producing area economic profiles and in coite.u^ting occupational 
"skills surveys which benefit vocational education, f 
% .. • . ^ _ 

'2. Curriculum Construction - Technical assistance is available to' vocational 
education advisory oomiAttees and the schools through councils in identify- 
ing needs of industry that require vocational education progi^^ms. This is 
•parti cularly-icLiT^ortant in implementing the cluster concept in occupational ' 
training. Rather than pre paije youth' for a narrow specialty ajid risk tech- 
no ogidal obsolescencr or "economic displacement, students are trained in 
aSxroad area that includes a' number of specific jobs. Volunteer industry 
consultants organized "witnln ii5eU,S. Office of Education's' cluster system , 
and currently us^d in career orifented classroom, job placement, and career: 
exploration activities 5 can serve as a Iflajor resource for ^vocational educators 
in helping to develop relevant curricula, for a variety of school coiirsesr. 

3. Instruction.- Community wide ccSuncils working closely^^tfi vocational edu- 

nation advisory conjmitteer can assist in uptoading-professional staff by ^. 

-providlgg res ear cjj and Vork- experience opportunities for vocational educator?. 

-Industry- Education Councils, with their experience in staff development in 
career education and varioui? disciplines ,' are appropriate vehicles for 
individual on-si'te training for vocational educators along' with, workshops 
alid seminars 'for vocational education personnel, 

'Business irepresentqtlves on a^Council can utilize their organization's* 
* personnel .in ^updating vocational educators on hew lequipment and techniques 
for possible application to occupa1ilt)nal training .progij^ms. . ' 

Vocational educators heed to~ understand the infusion of career education 
into the total school program and their role in working with, other school 
staff who are Involved in implementing the career education concept. In- 
service training in career- education for vocational educators is a^ecommended 
\ ^ emphasizing self-asses^iR«nt| curriculum planning, i.e. , career education , 

e^lemehts and Infusion techniques; the '^^^ care ea;" cluster System; career decision-^ 
« njaking*; employablllty skills; and the team approach in education and work. 
^ A vocational education* 'advisory commil^tee could develop this type of program, 

in cooperation with an Industry-^ucation Council. In addition, the Council . 
has experience in conductilhg community -rfesources workefiops, a staff develqp- 
^ ment program deyelope^MEiy members, of- the National Assoc-iatloh for Industry- 
Education ^^''^P^i^'t^cm (NAI EC) • Vocational educators can uise the workshop . 
as a. tool In prodtjifclng an inventory df employers. "As they visit employers 
^---to gather the information for their comifiunlty resources workshop, they will . 

learn a great deal about 'their communlty*B'employer$ and their willingness 
. to assrst.the BchoolOj"33 • ^ :^ 

; ■ '. ' . * . • ■ ■ " . " • ■ ■ ■ " • ■ ' 

JL 3Piacement Services; -^A Training Manual ^Ann Arbort Prakken Publications, Inc, - 

1977) , p. 37; ^ . • : 

• • ■ ■ \ • ■ . ■. 
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Job Placement - Industry- Education and Education-Work Councils have been 
involved ih a variety of job placement efforts such as student development 
vdthan emphasis oa job seeking/gettins/holding skills, job development, 
and follow ilp. Services have included identification of educationally 
related cooperative 'education and work-study jobs as well as career . 
exploration* and preparedness opportunities in the community, including 
referral to vocational programs. Vocational educators can utilize 
district wide job placement services established in many instances as an 
' inteFra-" part' of a comprehensive careeX education system in developing 
on-the-job opportunities in cooperativeVccui^tional education programs. 

' Community wide advisory councils have made si,-'nificant contributions Jn^these 
areas of education, and work. Vocational educators and their ^^i^Jf 
have opportunities to contribute to ^nd benefit from a close working .relationship 
with the Coun(23,ls in the school-to-work connection. 

T he Chal leng e Ahead / ' " ,„ 

^ In preparing stuLnts for work in the decade ahead, vocational educators^and 
Yocationf] Sucation advisory committees will be confronted with the ^^^J^^^^ 
^n the marketplace discussed ea-rlier in this paper, together. ^J^f ^jj^^f^^' "^^^ 
viewed in terms of a critical mass, will require an increase in the effectiveness- 
and efficiency of the vocational educatipn delivery system's use of its resourced 
in pfepa'rlng youth for work. Vocational education's linkage to ^"f ^^^j'? J^f^f 
makL through community wide sdyif^ory^ councils that are implementing education/ 
work programs is . essential. t6 the success of its mission. 

The eroviing complexity of the workplace will require vocational education to _ 
provile a'SoS compSiensi^e program of, instruction; -provision for qual ty assurance^ 
S its instructional process and results; means for development and testing^of new ^ 
programs When they are' needed; and provision for locating, cataloging, and harnessing ^ 
tbe material and human 'resources of the community in support of .every student s " 
learnfn^ nfedt ""^^^^^^^^ community wide council has the capabilities to help vocational 
education meet these demands. 

- , Members of vocational education ad.visory.. committees and Industry-Education 
and Work-Education Councils are social mechanics. "They S^^-^f ^^^^^"^^^^1^^ ^" . 
building and developing programs that help society They th^^^/^^,^'"^;^. 
their insight, their experience, their knowledge, their commitment and their voca 
tional programs. "15 Together, they help shape our human resources in America s 
workplacfi*^ — — " • 

i<<3amuel M. Bur t tnd Leon lessinger. Volunteer I n dustry Involvement" in Public 

Education (Lexington, Mass.;. D.C. Heath & Company, 1970), p. xxi. 

l^anjel H. Kruger, "Advisory Committees, 'Partners in Vocational Education", 
Michigan State University, 1976), p. 7. . 
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